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THIS INWARD EXALTATION 
Rudolf Otto 
in The Indian Messenger 

It is only in exaltation, in quiet en- 
thusiasm, that religious feelings can come 
to life and become pervasive, and religious 
truth can only become a possession avail- 
able for everyday use in proportion as it 
is possible to make the non-secular and 
exalted state of mind permanent, and to 
maintain enthusiasm as the enduring mood 
of life and conduct. And as this is capable 
of all degrees of intensity, from over- 
powering outbursts and isolated raptures 
to a gentle but permanent tension and ele- 
vation of spirit, so also is the certainty 
and actuality of our knowledge, whether 
of the sway of the divine power, or of our 
own higher nature and destiny, or of any 
religious truth whatever. ... In fact, 
religion and religious interpretations are 
nothing if not “enthusiasms,’’ that is to 
say, expressions of the art of sustaining a 
permanent exaltation of spirit. And any- 
one who is not, capable of this inward exal- 
tation, or is too little capable of it, is badly 
qualified for either religion or religious 
outlook. 

* * 
INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT 

A statement made by Dr. John A. Ryan, 
Director of the Social Action Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Rab- 
bi Edward L. Israel, Chairman of the Social 
Justice Commission of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis, and Rev. James 
Myers, Industrial Secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. The signers of the statement explained 
that while it was not an official pronounce- 
ment of their organizations since some of 
them are not meeting at this time, it is based 
upon previous declarations of official policy. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act 
commands our special interest because of 
its human and ethical significance and be- 
cause it has incorporated into law some of 
the social ideals and principles for which 
our religious organizations have stood for 
many years. A joint statement on un- 
employment issued in January, 1932, by 
the Social Service Commission of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, the Department of Social Action 
of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence and the Social Justice Commission of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
insisted that the values of human per- 
sonality must be paramount. Among 
other measures, it called for a great pro- 
gram of public works to relieve unem- 
ployment, shorter hours, living wages and 
economic planning, including the right of 
labor to collective bargaining and repre- 
sentation in the control of industry. The 
statement also called for a more just and 


Significant Sentiments 


equitable distribution of wealth and in- 
come, both as a measure of brotherhood 
and justice and also as an economic neces- 
sity to assure purchasing power to the 
masses of our people, which would make 
possible a balance of production and con- 
sumption. 

How far the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act can accomplish some of these 
results remains to be seen, but many of its 
provisions, particularly those relating to 
the rights of labor, are so forward looking 
in their intent as to merit the heartiest co- 
operation of all in realizing the maximum 
social justice and economic cooperation 
made possible under its provisions. To 
this end, we urge church leaders to take an 
active part in developing an informed pub- 
lic opinion in regard to the actual provi- 
sions of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, especially as they relate to the rights 
and responsibilities of labor, employers and 
the public in order that in every community 
the greatest possible cooperation may be 
assured and the most substantial progress 
may be made toward a better social order. 
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INCOME TAX AND WAR 
in Friends Intelligencer 

Another angle of the income-tax ques- 
tion is the refusal to pay that part of the 
tax that would go to the support of war or 
the preparation for war. When we ad- 
vocated, some weeks ago, the use of stickers 
on income-tax blanks protesting against 
the use of any part of the money in sup- 
port of war, one of our correspondents 
wrote that it was time for Friends to stop 
merely protesting; it was time for Friends 
to refuse to pay and to go to jail if neces- 
sary rather than pay. 

We haven’t heard of any American 
Friend taking this extreme stand, but The 
London Friend of June 16 tells about 
Esther M. Kitching, a Home Service 
worker, who had goods from her home in 
New Barnet seized for sale on May 31, asa 
result of her refusal to pay part of her in- 
come tax for war purposes. She had paid 
8s. 3 1-2d. in the pound of the amount due. 
The remaining 11s. 8 1-2d. in the pound, 
she had informed the authorities, provides 
for fighting services and war expenses. 
She is reported to have said, “I have been 
threatened with prison if I decline to pay 
the tax in full next time, but prison has no 
terrors for me. If every man and woman 
in the country were to do what I have 
done, swords would soon be finally beaten 
into ploughshares and war wotild be no 
more.” 

It is a far cry from the ethics of the tax 
dodger, who with income large enough to 
permit him to live in luxury, pays none of 
it toward the support of his government, 
and those of the individual who, because of 
conscientious objection to war, refuses to 
pay that part of his income tax which goes 
to the support of war. We need to control 
the former and to cultivate the latter. 


* * 


TIDAL MOVEMENTS 
Francis J. McConnell 
in Federal Council Bulletin 


One day when Phillips Brooks was walk- 
ing along the shore of Maine at low tide, 
he observed isolated pools on the broken 
coast, and felt, sorrowfully, that this 
typified the broken-up condition of Prot- 
estantism. Toward evening, when -he 
looked out from his porch, he saw some- 
thing different. There were no longer 
separate pools, because the tide had come 
in! 

There are tidal movements taking place 
at the present time. I look for a spiritual 
tide to come in, deep enough to leave the 
pools far below any denominational 
plummet-line. Then I will not care if the 
Presbyterians say that the water is five 
feet deeper under where they are than 
where the Methodists are! It will not 
make any difference as long as we all have 


y 
: 


enough of sea depth under us and enough I 


of sea wave before us to float the great 
enterprises of the kingdom of God. 


» 
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The Present Crisis Challenges the Ministry 


Carl F. Taeusch 


<IHOPLE incline to religious contemplations 
R| and activities in times of adversity more than 
in times of prosperity or of “normalcy.” At 
ele least so it seems from the records of the past. 
as the present situation brought the same result? 

If a layman may make some frank observations, 
the answer to the above question must be in the nega- 
tive. And if the clergyman is willing to accept the ob- 
servation as an impression which must be considered 
seriously, even if it is not supported by an array of 
facts, it may be interesting to raise the further ques- 
tion, Why? Of course, if the assertion of fact is not 
admitted or is unfounded, all that follows will appear 

to be but empty rationalization. 

Two things have happened, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, to prevent religion from functioning vitally in the 

present-day affairs of the world. One is that the 

world itself has moved on tremendously, scientifically 
and socially, in the last century and particularly in 
the last generation; the other is, brutally speaking, 
that the ministry has not. 

A century ago, the minister was the intellectual 
and spiritual leader of his community. He was the 
locus of confidential communications, one of the most 
powerful of our social lightning rods, and his advice 

_was listened to in mundane as well as in spiritual 
matters. Orville Dewey’s sermons, published in 
1838, still make excellent reading, and we know that 
his activities were the rule in those days, and not ex- 
ceptional. But, somehow, the minister did not keep 
pace with his material environment; as a consequence, 
those who take the pragmatic view of religion, who 
believe that spiritual values are implied in material 
situations, have lost ground to the dualist and the 
fundamentalist. Like the hardened classicist, the 

- minister failed too often to see that the literature to 

which he directed his attention was a living spiritual 

reflection of the conditions of those times and not a 


haps be more interested in the moderns and in pres- 
ent-day problems than he himself is. The past cen- 

_ tury has witnessed the minister’s loss of social control. 
The minister may find some solace in witnessing 

the present-day repetition of this phenomenon of the 
loss of public confidence by a prominent social group; 
the banker today is repeating the experience of the 
minister a few generations ago. The spectacle of 
increasing governmental regulation of functions which 
were within the control of some of our most capable 
individuals is not a pleasant one to those whose views 
‘on business ethics are based on the fundamental social 
doctrine of self-regulation. But there it is, for anyone 


guide for the present, and that the ancients would per-_ 


to behold. It is less important to witness or Lewail 
the event, however, than to speculate on the turn 
which events are likely to take. Government now 
seems to be in the saddle; but the alternative, a re- 
assumption of social leadership by the ministry, is 
no more an impossibility than is the assumption of 
that position by the lawyer, the doctor, the teacher, 
the newspaper editor, or even by the well-jolted 
banker or business man. 

This is not to say that the university professor 
has shown himself any more capable of seizing the 
opportunity than has the minister. With a very few 
exceptions, the members of our business school facul- 


_ ties have seen the situation no more clearly than have 


others, let alone the exhibiting of intelligent leader- 
ship; while the members of other faculties in our 
universities have no more adjusted themselves to the 
scientific and economic upheavals of recent years than 
has the ministry. As for the much vaunted natural 
scientist: the real significance of the Dayton, Tennes- 
see, trial is not to be discovered in the abysmal ig- 
norance of the “fundamentalists,” but rather in the 
failure of scientists themselves to make themselves 
intelligible and to take account of the most important 
factor of all, the human being as he now and actually 
= 

What, then, is the situation confronting religion 
and the ministry today? Is it too much to ask that 
an intelligent social survey precede any attempt at 
“reform” or any insistence on absolute doctrine? We 
may approach the problem as did the gentleman in a 
recent Texas case, who, changing his domicile in order 
to avoid income taxes, declared that “Providence has 
guided me in a plan to be of service to our country by 

. . providing me with wealth to assist in various 
constructive and charitable purposes,’ and who 
finished his plea by saying, “So clearly providential 
has been this leading, so unmistakable has been the 
guiding hand, that I can aver in truth and conscience 
that my change of domicile is the result of my religious 
conviction. In my own mind, to disregard this im- 
pulse would make me an apostate to the faith that is 
in me.” Such a position is unassailable, but, in the 
writer’s opinion, it has been the bedevilment of both 
religion and business. Moonshine has its place, but 
it should not lull lovers into a complete sense of se- 
curity against the oncoming tide. 

A religion or a ministry which is to function in the 
world must see that world as it is, and, if any control 
is to be exercised, proper instruments must be em- 
ployed and workable objectives determined. Such an 
attitude would be welcomed by those who are accused 
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of being materialistic but who are merely trying to 
balance their idealism with the proper amount of in- 
escapable realism. And this task is so difficult that 
the aid of religion and the ministry would be heartily 
welcomed. 

No more pressing problem can be advanced than 
that of wages and employment. But those who have 
taken the trouble to discover what actually is the 
average annual income per family in the United States 
are interested to discover that it falls appreciably be- 
low the “standard subsistence level’ calculated from 
a wholly different set of assumptions. Obviously one 
or the other of these figures must be modified if the 
two are to be at all equal; and only little less obviously 
the burden of proof rests with those who suggest chang- 
ing the former. One of the very definite results of our 
recent economic experiences has been the growing 
awareness of the limits to our economic wealth and 
income, a realization which will clarify immensely 
the important problem of value, especially that phase 
concerned with evaluating religion, economics, science, 
art, etc. The exaggerated notions of business men 
about social as well as individual wealth have been 
matched by the no less exaggerated notions of social 
reformers as to the economic instrumentalities avail- 
able for the realization of their ideas. 

To discover that the average annual wage of the 
employees of half a dozen of our largest corporations 
has been only about $1,700 may cause some people to 
assert that it should be higher. But an analysis of 
the wages and earnings of the United States Steel 
Corporation discloses that wages could not have in- 
creased by even 10 per cent in any but possibly three 
years in the company’s history without seriously 
weakening the financial structure of the company. 
The relatively high wage scale of the railroads has 
encouraged the introduction of labor-saving devices 
and has, in the recent crisis, resulted definitely in the 
discharging of men rather than in such socially de- 
sirable alternatives as “spread-the-work.” The so- 
cially important factor of total annual wages is lost 
sight of by too much insistence on a higher hourly or 
daily wage rate, with a resulting confusion of social as 
well as business policies which is deplorable. Facts 
such as these make one pause before launching into 
general diatribes against business management, how- 
ever much reason there may actually be for effective 
criticism, and a knowledge of such facts is a minimum 
prerequisite to any intelligent discussion or control 
of social relations. : 

One of the most interesting developments in 
social ethics has been the jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween the lawyers and the trust companies regarding 
trusteed estates. The chief ammunition of the com- 
batants is the charge that their opponents have not 
been on the job. But the most interesting factor in 
the situation is the plain fact that a material objective, 
the trusteed estate, has supplanted the major objec- 
tive of a century and more ago, the desire for immor- 
tality, and promises to become the most stabilizing 
factor in future society. The minister may well view 
this major reorientation in social attitudes with mis- 
giving, especially when he realizes the important 
corollary, that the implied confidential communica- 
tions between client and lawyer or trust officer involve 


the social conservation of human individuality and 
personality. 

The trade-association movement, begun some 
twenty or more years ago but recently somewhat in 
abeyance, now seems to be given a new life. Indeed, 
there seems to be a renewed epidemic of code-writing, — 
which many may view with suspicion as pious protesta- 
tions. But the understanding of this phenomenon re- 
quires a point of view which must be faced: that 
business morality must be based on business customs 
if any of the resulting standards are to be effective. 
This does not mean that ideals will have to be de- 
graded to such practises as are universally bad. But 
it does mean that the instrumental approach to these 
ideals is empirical and realistically comparative; and 
this, in turn, requires that knowledge of the facts, 
manifold as are the various kinds of business, must 
precede any attempt to alter them. 

To cite only one more situation, and this time 
one which is closely linked with the history of re igion, 
consider the problem of usury. Its double source, in 
Aristotle and in the Old Testament, has never been 
correctly understood, especially its relation to the 
then contemporary events. And the doctrine was 
subsequently developed more by the controversies 
between Catholics and Protestants than by intelli- 
gently seeking its functional relations to the situation 
itself. Present-day public opinion and the law follow 
very closely these doctrinal heritages, the whole body 
of which can be punctured by a study of small loans 
recently completed by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
which established its study and recommendations 
on a factual inquiry. Even the sixteenth century 
Treatise on Usury by Thomas Wilson showed a clearer 
insight into the facts and the doctrine than is ex- 
hibited generally today. 

Equipped with a disciplined method of approach 
to economic as well as other pressing problems, and 
with the social facts which are now coming to be better 
understood, the ministry could face with fortitude 
the criticisms now leveled against it. The dawning 
realization that economic values may not be as im- 
portant as many people have until recently believed, 
and that even an equal share in the existing economic 
wealth would not bring the millennium, has chastened 
us. The possibility of a reawakened religious con- 
sciousness is not remote; how probable and near it is 
rests largely with the willingness of the ministry to 
face the facts and attempt the task. 


* * * 


ESCAPE 
Hugh Robert Orr 


He built a house of happiness 
To guard his little store, 
And gathering his private joys, 
Went in and barred the door 
Against the sound of sorrow 
And the sighing of the poor. 
And when his suffocating soul \ 
Had shrunken like a leaf, 
A wind from out the world of pain 
Swept through with strange relief, 
Leaving in place of narrow walls 
The infinity of grief. 
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After the National Industrial Recovery Act? 
The Reverend R. A. McGowan 


=a/T seems to me that if this new industrial control 
law remains in its present form on the statutes 
more than a minute after the formation of the 
| =) «labor and price and production codes, the 
| Beetion of the relatively compact trade associations, 
_and a fair beginning towards the organization of labor 
in each industry, then calamity will come upon the 
‘country. By that I do not mean that the law should 
then be wiped out. For basic codes on prices and 
production and on labor standards are necessary, 
economic planning is necessary, organization of em- 
ployers and labor is necessary, and government super- 
vision and even its positive cooperation in economic life 
is necessary. What I mean is that as soon as that 
much starts to work, it works wrong unless another 
step is taken, which then, in turn, requires other steps. 
A cohesive trade association of the small owning 
‘class and the still fewer bankers and stockholders in 
)control, means a greater power to profiteer by reducing 
the supply of the product and the need for labor, and, 
then increasing prices. And the organization of em- 
ployers and labor throughout industry to bargain and 
only to bargain, means an acceptance of wage-sub- 
jection and an onslaught of conflicts over wages and 
hours. In both regards, the government increases its 
activity and succumbs finally to one or another class, 
either to the non-owners, who then make non-owner- 
ship the rule, or to the owner and credit class, which 
then makes its own aims, power, and welfare the pur- 
_ pose of economic and social life. In the normal course 
of events when the issue has reached the stage of pro- 
longed conflict, the present holders of economic power 
through their ownership and control of credit will be 
the victors, whoever thereafter might win in a second 
conflict. 

The necessary safeguards against such an out- 
come seem these: To bring all employees—manual, 
clerical, technical, and minor executive labor alike— 
into the administration and control of the production 

and prices themselves and, therefore, of the profits of 
each industry; to unite each such organized industry 
‘and service in a general council of all industries and 
‘services under the supervision of the government it- 
self; and to shift the ownership of each industry gradu- 
vally, deliberately, and as a public policy from the few 
jand the absentees to all who work in it into a limited, 
egulated, and socialized personal ownership, save in 
Pinose industries which are of such key importance to 
the public good that ownership of them cannot be en- 
trusted to anyone, even in this regulated, socialized, 
‘and distributed form, except the public itself. 
P| A person carries to his judgments of particular 
“measures such as this his views of the general purposes 
and nature of economic life and his general views of 
ere conditions which do or do not make effective these 
urposes. To me economic life is an organism made 
up of quasi-independent individuals and the quasi- 
independent groups who work in each industry or 
service. Its purpose is to give all and each all the 
goods they need for both physical and mental health 


ind, consequently, according to the normal workings 


\ 


of the human composition of body and soul, for moral 
and spiritual health. Its purpose is, also, that work 
itself shall be a means to the growth and development 
of the physical, mental, and spiritual faculties. 

And so IJ cannot be satisfied with any of the ac- 
customed proposals. An industry or aservice is not an 
organism when it is divided into two battling parts, a 
small number of owners and creditors and a large 
number of propertyless employees. Nor does it serve 
its purpose when the few control products, prices, 
profits, and methods of work for their own advantage. 
Nor are the mass of the unpropertied even quasi-inde- 
pendent in the face of the owners, even though they 
are organized, when they do not share in the most 
important control, the control over production, 
prices, and profits. Nor is this situation saved by a 
regulatory government, even though, conceivably, 
government might temper the harshness of pluto- 
cratic domination in its attempt to make the subjec- 
tion of the unpropertied greater. 

Nor, on the other hand, is a person quasi-inde- 
pendent when all others, too, are deprived of owner- 
ship. For he, a pygmy among pygmies, then faces 
the Great Society, ruled by elected persons and civil 
service dignitaries. Nor is the group making up 
an industry or service quasi-independent when its 
individuals are dependent and when the whole power 
of ownership of the means of work rests in the com- 
munity as a whole. Nor does economic life serve the 
good of all and each either outside or inside working 
hours, when the individuals and the groups lack a 
quasi-independence before the elected and appointed 
dignitaries of the State. 

One comes, therefore, to look upon this new form 
of industrial control as something that starts an ex- 
ceedingly temporary shift from an impossible present 
situation, but creates then something still worse which 
will, the longer it lasts, set up such a clamor as to drive 
the owning class into a demand foc complete domina- 
tion and the non-owning class into a demand for uni- 
versal non-ownership. 

And so one asks for a first step towards making 
economic life an organism by giving a quasi-indepen- 
dence to each productive or service group and to all in 
the group, and to effect the correlative quasi-depen- 
dence of each group by knitting all together. One 
asks that the unpropertied in each group and in all 
together be represented by their own class organiza- 
tions. To assure that the good of all and each will 
actually be obtained through price parities, full pro- 
duction, wide distribution of the income of industry, 
and a sharing in deciding the methods of work, one 
asks for the representation of the employees in the 
administration of the economic organism. And final- 
ly, to assure quasi-independence to the individual both 
in his lesser group and in the Great Society, one asks 
for such a growth in ownership, itself, that it will be 
the normal possession of common men. 

A person even welcomes the Industrial Recovery’ 
Act. As economic life is fashioned, he holds that col- 
lective bargaining organizations can and must be the 
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preliminary step towards the owning partnership of 
an organic society; that owners’ agreements on pro- 
duction, prices, and profits are probably needed as a 
step towards the organic fixing of these by each in- 
dustry and service separately and all industries and 
services jointly; and that government supervision of 
battling collective bargaining and of profiteering price- 
fixing must be the intermediate stage to the govern- 
ment’s creation and supervision of an organic eco- 
nomic life. But the conviction is strong that, unless 
the transition is made quickly, either the tragedy of 


American economic life, and similarly of world life, will 
be unbearable, or we shall have given in to a process 
of progressive decomposition. 

The basic determinants of a person’s views in all 
these convolutions of judgments are, first that all 
persons and each person are in their own right of ex- 
traordinary importance and are not to be madesubject 
to other persons’ purposes of life; and second, that 
these exceedingly important persons are so unim- 
portant that each needs other persons, indeed, needs 
all other persons, in order to live a good life. 


Contemporary Thought Around the World 


III. 


Ortega y Gasset and Ourselves 


M. J. Benardete 


the Masses” by Ortega y Gasset have in 
recent years been ignored and forgotten; 
certainly few of them have had the en- 
thusiastic reception from our intellectual world of- 
fered this Spanish book. The popularity of Ortega’s 
book cannot be due to the translator, who was an 
unhappy choice. The style of Ortega is distinctive 
and, inadequate as the translation was, must surely 
partly account for it. The greatest attraction, how- 
ever, must lie in the book’s contents. For over a 
century we have been concerned with the problem of 
democracy. (In this connection think of De Tocque- 
ville and James Bryce.) Naturally any new phase 
stirs our appetite to know more. Democracy is the 
underlying principle of our very being in actuality 
as well as in aspiration. The subject is especially 
vital in these perilous times when the democratic ideal 
of government and of life is not only questioned in 
theory but in fact repudiated. A reactionary tide 
has set in; today there is in many countries feverish 
activity in the building up of the state in accordance 
with new principles, not necessarily true ones. In 
the West there are three types of the state. In the 
nineteenth century, Republicans opposed Monarchy 
in all shades. Now the Fascist and the Communistic 
states posit principles hostile to the essential struc- 
ture of our liberal state. Formerly, our intellectuals 
were on the whole the sacred guardians of the demo- 
cratic ideal. Today, unfortunately, some of our best 
thinkers question that ideal, lambasting it and its de- 
rived consequences. 

“The Revolt of the Masses” has found a ready 
audience of disillusioned people, eager to swap horses 
in the midst of the turbulent stream. Senor Ortega’s 
book would have joined its predecessors on the same 
theme, had we still our old self-confidence. But it 
is gone. Hence,in such a society as ours, government 
and the state become acutely and immediately im- 
portant. 

Besides the question of political democracy, 
among the themes broached by Senor Ortega is in- 
cluded a sharp diagnosis of the type of man evolved by 
our experiments in culture and life. Nota whit new is 
‘the theme of the man produced by the nineteenth 
century. The rebels, seers, and madmen of that cen- 
tury, Nietzsche, Carlyle, the Reactionaries, had 


pointed out, when everybody was buoyed up by the 
new messianisms, evolution, progress, perfectibility 
of man, and so on, the dangers inherent in these 
promises, and the virtues of the supermen as opposed 
to the middling men or even infra-men, the heroes in 
opposition to the mediocrities. 

“The Revolt of the Masses” has still another 
quality. It does not attack us directly. Europeans 
who had for decades mocked us for our plebeianism 
suddenly became cognizant of the existence in their 
midst of the homo vulgaris. seeking power, hitherto 
solely identified with our soil. Many of us were 
gladdened, not maliciously, to see how the leveling 
down of social barriers, while creating difficulties, con- 
tributed toward making the problems of all countries” 
the same. Ortega’s book was not written as an analy- 
sis of our own particular problems. Nevertheless we 
saw ourselves mirrored large there. Our so-called 
“Americanism” had so penetrated the old countries 
that the defenders of European traditions became 
highly alarmed at the spectacle of a disconcertingly 
new society. At first the phenomena of the strange 
outlook and behavior merely bewildered instead of 
inviting the scholar to make a calm study of the varied 
aspects of the new society superimposed upon the 
millennial structures. As the new phases persisted, 
the assessment of the causes was as varied as the fea- 
tures themselves. Our Spanish critic-philosopher, who 
since the second decade of our century had been again 
and again attracted to the new society in formation, 
naturally, after being occupied with purely Spanish 
problems, turned his gaze upon the European scene 
at large. 

The keynote of Ortega’s philosophy is fidelity to 
the circumstances. Analyzed into its etymological 
components, this word means the things around or 
surrounding us. For he defines himself as “I am my- 
self and my circumstances.” This pregnant phrase 
summarizes his outlook on life. We should be jour- 
neying far were we to plunge into the outlining of his 
fundamental categories. Suffice it here to say that 
we all can accept this definition of our being—for 
purposes of seeing ourselves in the world. Senor’ 
Ortega has been faithful to his vision; he has trans- 
muted into deeds and acts his principles of finding out 
what his surroundings were—those of country, of pro- 
fession; his status as a man of culture; the duties of a 
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’ Spaniard in confrontation with the eerie problems of 
_ reconstructing a very old country to live in the modern 
world. 
Whatever we may think of the depth of Or- 
i tega’s thought, however unwilling we may be to sub- 
| scribe to his decalogue, we must say, in all justice to 
the man, that he has fulfilled his obligations toward 
all the exigencies arising out of his circumstances. 
His estheticism suggests a man closeted in his ivory- 
_ tower, yet as a college professor, a journalist, a lec- 
_ turer, a politician, he has contributed mightily, ac- 
cording to his lights, to the rejuvenation of Spain. 
| In the book now famous in the Hispanic world, 
Espana Invertebrada (“Spineless Spain’’), Ortega 
applies the ideal of aristocracy to the cultural history 
of the peninsula. The absence of the best, he believes, 
' has brought about or at least precipitated Spain’s 
downfall. Men cannot with impunity ignore the real 
basis of any society, group, or association. Whenever 
men come together for any purpose, you will find they 
naturally fall into two classes: the minority which 
leads without intending to lead, and the majority 
which, when it has not false notions perverting its 
true mode of being, follows spontaneously those who 
know more or have the requirements for guidance. 
_ Leadership spells superiority, and the majority brings 
its contribution, docility, willingness to follow. ““When- 
_ ever some men come together, it so happens that one 
of them makes a more charming, a more expressive, a 
'. more exact gesture than the customary ones, or rather 
he utters a word more beautiful, more pregnant with 
meaning, or rather he reacts in a sentimental fashion 
before a situation of life which seems more fitting, 
more fiery, more elegant, or more just. If those 
present have a normal temperament they will feel 
that automatically there shoots forth in their soul the 
desire to make that gesture, to pronounce that word, 
_ to thrill by a similar emotion.”” The extension of this 
' principle of natural aristocracy in society to the 
European scene at large constitutes the novelty of 
“The Revolt of the Masses.” 

It is because this principle has been abused that 
Europe is today open to attacks from the least accept- 
able elements. Violence shows its head when the body 
politic has lost its resiliency and its power to counter- 
act insurgency from those least prepared to lead. 
The structural developments of the theme cannot 
be entered here. What Senor Ortega calls the masses 
is not to be identified with the proletariat or the 
. working classes, or the rabble. The word masses 
_ includes the people at large (not even the higher strata 
) are excluded from the class) sharing a type of mind 
which was nurtured in the nineteenth century and 
’ which is flourishing in our century with blatant in- 
_ difference to the standards hitherto accepted as bind- 
_ ing on all who wished to be considered among the 
civilized. The crude, the undeveloped, the vulgar, 
recognized their crudeness and vulgarity and aimed at 
setting them up as standards of what ought to be. 
_ Disregard for the excellencies of life which composed 
culture is the bottom sin of the undisciplined mass- 
man today. ‘Anybody who is not everybody, who 

does not think like everybody, runs the risk of being 
eliminated.” Recalcitrantly the mass-man feels no 
compunction over his low desires and tends to glorify 


those values that have the least attractiveness for 
the finer sensibilities. 

Of course there is no need to conceal the fact 
that the philosophies of the eighteenth century and the 
“enthusiasts” from the higher ranks who took as 
gospel truth the expectations that reasonably were to 
flow from the Democratic Dispensation, could not 
possibly have anticipated the distortion of the sacred 
ideals when embodied in people freed from the sense 
of responsibility to something higher than themselves. 
There is bitter truth in the diagnosis, no matter who 
makes it; the unregenerate have exalted psychological 
hedonism and the concomitant lust for aggrandize- 
ment, or what Professor Babbitt called libido dominandi. 

A translation into simpler terms of Senor Ortega’s 
thesis is unimportant. Subtler consequences might 
be derived from a critical consideration of his themes. 
In justice to the soundness of some of our thinkers, 
Senor Ortega has not been allowed to hawk his wares 
unchallenged. College professors have ridiculed some 
of his statements of facts and their analyses: others 
with more articulate philosophies bordering on the 
same topics have silently indicated their own more 


thorough analyses ‘of the problems at issue. Some 


years before the translation of “The Revolt of the 
Masses’”’ Paul Elmer More in “The Demon of the 
Absolute’ had criticized the esthetic theories of Ortega 
on the dehumanization of art. Communists have 
most vehemently denounced Ortega as a panderer of 
shams and sophistries. Henry Hazlitt, who does 
some hard thinking at times, dismisses Ortega with, 
“The book is a brilliant restatement rather than an ad- 
vance into new territory.”’ Most people with “some 
wit in their pate,” to use a Cervantesque twist, share 
Mr. Hazlitt’s irritation at Ortega’s puerile reiterations 
that what he is saying is novel and mysterious. 

Time and again Senor Ortega has in his essays de- 
manded that the critic judge not the work of the artist, 
but attempt to fathom the intention and achievement 
of the artist in his work. Though we disincline to ad- 
here to such a view, for we understand the critic’s task 
to be one of singling out the substructural frame of the 
work and determining its conformity to canons of what 
is right and beautiful and logical, still we have given 
ourselves the luxury of trying this once to follow Senor 
Ortega’s advice. His works collected into one huge 
volume contain very valuable essays on a heterogenity 
of themes. Thus far he has not written his magnum 
opus. Asa thinker he has not written his all-embrac- 
ing work wherein his metaphysics, esthetics, and ethics 
form a whole. In the absence of this comprehensive 
work, we find in his essays some principles and con- 
victions not entirely secure from a deadly shot aimed 
by an expert thinker. Throughout his work the theme 
of democracy and aristocracy is a constant one. We 
might learn much by submitting his yearning for the 
aristocratic life to a review. Senor Ortega’s is essen- 
tially the approach of an esthetic nature—immediacies 
and actualities in all their full presence—the intrinsic 
consideration of objects independent of utilitarian 
and pragmatic consequences. The apprehension of 
essences is a poetical adventure. When facts and ideas 
are involved, a harder task confronts us. Senor Ortega 
unhappily cannot help us much in our “circum- 
stances.” 
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MINISTERIAL VACATIONS 


T is a curious fact that whenever a cruiser is tied up 
at the Charlestown Navy Yard, one can always 
see two or three sailors on leave out rowing on 

the pond in the Boston Public Garden. Why should 
a man whose home is a ship and whose outlook is a 
watery horizon spend part of his precious shore leave 
solemnly rowing a boat back and forth on a little 
artificial lake? That is a baffling question, for one 
would naturally expect a sailor to turn for relaxation 
to some activity altogether different from his accus- 
tomed environment and routine. 

Like our white-capped blue-bloused friends in the 
Public Garden, ministers sometimes use their vaca- 
tions in doing merely the accustomed things. All of us 
know men whose summer is devoted to the round 
of church conferences, to heavy reading, and to the 
laborious planning out of next year’s series of ser- 
mons. Apparently they cannot break themselves 
of their professional habits any more than a sailor 
can resist the lure of a boat. 

But is it quite fair to the churches which these 
men serve? A minister’s vacation is primarily for 
rest and renewal, and a church has a right to expect its 
minister back in the fall physically and mentally fit. 
Physical renewal generally takes care of itself just as a 
result of relief from strain, but mental fitness and 
spiritual morale are different matters. These come to 
a tired man, not by any process of forced stimulation, 
but usually by a complete change of mental and social 
environment. Let the minister on vacation deliber- 
ately break his accustomed routine of study, allow his 
mind to lie fallow, read fiction instead of philosophy, 


preach an old sermon if he must preach at all, and in 
September his attitude toward his winter’s work will 
be that of expectancy and anticipation instead of re- 
luctance. 

One of our veterans once summed up the whole 
matter when he declared that the ideal ministerial 
vacation was a combination of old clothes, fishing 
tackle, and as much undiluted masculine companion- 
ship as possible. 

Abbot Peterson. 


* * 


THOSE ROCKS THAT KEEP ABOVE THE TIDE 


E should be reassured in these days of material 
uncertainty to read of enterprises which still 
command the confidence of our people. We 

have only to scan the recent articles in The Register, and 
elsewhere in the press, concerning the 1933 Star Island 
Conferences, to become freshly aware that these 
gatherings, which have been held since 1897, not only 
continue to contribute substantially to current re- 
ligious thought, but still fulfill perhaps their high- 
est ends in enabling countless distraught souls to 
relinquish for a moment their disturbing fear and 
free their minds for deeper and more refreshing think- 
ing. 

A comparative survey of the numbers attending 
the 1933 conferences is enlightening. Our young 
people were at Star Island this year to a somewhat 
less degree than in the past, undoubtedly due to the 
fact that churches and young people’s societies have 
been financially able during past years to send more 
young people, most of whom are not yet monetarily 
self-supporting, than duing this past summer. The 
Religious Education Institute had about the same 
number as in recent years. The Women’s Alliance, 
180 strong, was only slightly below the attendance 
level of past seasons. The General Conference staged 
an inspiring rejuvenation by having more than 150 


in attendance, many of whom had participated in’ 


young people’s conferences during the past de- 
cade. 

Including transients and week-end visitors, there 
have been upwards of 800 Unitarians who availed 
themselves this season of the privileges afforded on 
this Isle of Shoals. Bear in mind that all these per- 
sons found it possible to be at Star Island during the 
summer following the worst, and what we earnestly 
hope will prove to be the last, year of the depression, 
many of them having saved and planned in different 
ways during the year in order to make certain that 
they would not have to forego their annual visit, even 
at the modest expenditure which was required; and, 
because attendance there this year entailed greater 
financial sacrifice than formerly, the “imponderable 
riches” have been more eagerly gathered in and more 
openly appreciated. Not in numbers alone but in 
the earnestness of spirit which has been manifested 
throughout the summer can one observe the secure 
place which this island holds in the hearts of our fel- 
low liberals. 

This is a significant situation. People are every- 


where questioning whether or not the present lessen- » 


ing of emphasis on the material aspects of life is in 
fact accomplishing any spiritual reawakening. It is 
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| ‘confidently to be believed that the numbers and the 
‘spirit of those who have attended the Shoals con- 


| ferences since 1930, and especially this summer, 
furnish the basis for an answer as conclusive as it is 


| reassuring; and that more and more we shall find 
Star Island with its old meetinghouse, its Gosport 


traditions, and its rare comradeship, an incom- 


| parable haven from the worldly turmoil of this con- 


tinent. 
Charles S. Bolster. 


* * 


PLANETARY PATRIOTISM 


JT was an urgent word of Bishop Brent’s—‘‘Man’s 


first allegiance is to Mankind. Patriotism comes 
_as a second loyalty, to be directed and controlled 


_ by the first and larger loyalty.” 


Peace-time patriotism demands more self-denial 
Conscripts 
have no volition and are part of a machine. The test 
of patriotism is constant, voluntary service without 
medals, titles, or rewards. The effective patriot must 
reason, perceive relative values, and not be inflamed 
by drumbeat and parades to yearn to conquer foreign 
enemies, and ignore the ninety-five per cent of all our 
dangers, which are here at home. This safest of all 
nations, which has never had any nation declare war 
against it, cannot achieve “liberty and justice for 
all” until it does a vast deal of housecleaning. 

So long as every three years more are killed by 
traffic accidents than were slain in battle in all our 
five foreign wars; 12,500 murdered annually; our vile 
movies giving us a “black eye,’ the world over; 
600,000 citizens dying yearly from preventable acci- 
dent and preventable disease, “cone hundred per cent 


_ Americans” must see that we never again have a 


Presidential election when nearly fifty per cent do-not 


vote. 


Why are there so many millions, imagining 


_ that they are patriots, yet inert, indifferent, caring 


more to read the sporting news, crime and comics, to 
bet on horse races, to go to prize fights, to care more 
for contract bridge than for shouldering patriotic 
duties that stare them in the face? The masses can- 
not tackle intricate financial problems that are con- 
vulsing Washington experts, but they can affect a few 
vital issues. Let real patriots abolish long, ballyhoo 
Presidential campaigns and make nominations in 


_ September, not June, and select Congressmen more 
soberly. Let them besiege the Senate to put us into 


— 


the World Court; besiege Congress until it spends 
taxes in fighting real dangers, not “building up to 
parity,” for which there is no obligation, only per- 
mission, but to which taxpayers can be cajoled. 

If voters begin to take their patriotism seriously, 
let them get guidance from social experts. This is 


easily attainable when once conscience is aroused. 


Permanent prosperity is now largely a moral ques- 
tion. There is enough technical knowledge. Wars 


and maldistribution of wealth would vanish a thou- 


_sand years before “world brotherhood” arrives if 


simply the common sense of common folks aimed at 


should be to Mankind. 
Lucia Ames Mead. 


world-organization and knew that first allegiance | 


THE EDUCATED ORGANIST 
HERE is a crying need in our churches for better 
educated organists. It is surprising how per- 
functorily the church musician tends to con- 
sider his profession—one of the noblest professions in 
the world, a ‘musical ministry.” 

Does the average church organist look upon his 
work as a “musical ministry”? Many church or- 
ganists look upon their Sunday activities as an adjunct 
to the week’s work, rather than a profession in itself. 

Let us take for granted that the church organist 
knows his instrument, though it is surprising how 
many do not. Many are pianists who have been 
thrown into church work in some emergency, or be- 
cause they are related to some member of the music 
committee. Granted that the organist knows the 
technique of his instrument—its possibilities and 
its limitations—what more should he know? 

First, he must have a profound knowledge of 
church music of all periods—the great organ works of 
Bach and Widor, the motets of Palestrina and Vit- 
toria, the best of the modern schools. 

Second, he must use sound judgment in selecting 
organ works and anthems. Transcriptions of little 
piano pieces are not suited to that noble instrument, 
the organ, nor are they fitting in a service of worship. 

In using the phrase ‘‘service of worship’ we have 


indicated the function of the organist. -He is not a 


concert performer, nor an individual “playing little 
pieces’’ on Sunday; he is taking part in a service of 
worship. He should devote as much time and thought 
to his part in such a service as the minister devotes to 
his part. If the organist would only pause to consider 
that his 7s a musical ministry and that he really is 
taking an integral part in a service of worship, con- 
gregations would be spared many painful hours. 

We hold that good and fitting music is fully as 
important in creating a worshipful atmosphere as the 
most lofty prayer ever uttered. It is as important as 
good preaching. 

The organist, fittingly to take his part in, the 
service, must have a broad cultural background. He 
must know far more than church music. He ought 
to know the periods of composers. He should learn 
all that he can about the particular church where he 
functions. He should acquire an historical back- 
ground—learn the history of this particular church, 
its tenets, the kind of music that will suit best this 
particular church and this people. He need not fear 
to give the people the best music, but he must see that 
it is fitting. Operatic airs, transcriptions from or- 
chestral works, secular compositions in general, are 
not suited to a service of worship. The music must 
above all be worshipful music. This gives broad 
scope. 

Church music need not be complicated to be 
good. The contrary often holds. Simplicity is one 
of the qualities of good church music. We know of a 
brilliant concert organist who fails as a church organist 
because he lacks the devoted spirit. He does not seem 
aware of the place of music in worship. 

In a word, the church organist, like the minister, 
must be a consecrated man. Only through entire 
consecration can he succeed. 

Walter Samuel Swisher. 
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THE WORLD TODAY: A Visit to Transylvania 


Since arriving here I have had the impression that conditions 
for our churches were considerably improved over what I found 
them eight years ago; but now a disturbing incident has occurred. 
The recent discussion of treaty revision has had marked reper- 
cussions in the countries profiting by the post-war treaties, and 
on the last Sunday in May great anti-revision meetings were 
held in many large centers. 
which a large number of undisciplined Roumanians came from 
the hill-country. Now it happened that in the previous week, at 
the little Unitarian village of Sinfalva a few miles distant, some 
unpleasantness had arisen between Roumanians and Hungarians 
at a village dance. These Roumanians took it into their heads 
to get satisfaction. On their way home when their train stopped 
at Sinfalva they intimidated the train crew, demanded that the 
train be held until they returned from the village, and posted a 
guard to see that their demand was met. They then proceeded 
into the village and attacked the Hungarian houses pointed out 
to them, plundering eight of their contents, smashing the furni- 
ture, and leaving nothing of value, and breaking the windows of 
five more. The villagers, taken by surprise, and remembering 


the atrocities of 1848, were panic-struck, and the minister and his” 


wife hid themselves above the bells in the church tower. That 
night a number of them made their way into Kolozsvar, and it 
was several days before they could be persuaded to return to their 
desolated homes. The villagers still have watchmen posted day 
and night, in fear of further attacks, and gendarmes have been 
stationed there, and an inventory of losses taken, and restitution 
is promised. The incident was too sensational propaganda ma- 
terial not to be utilized to the utmost, and the Budapest press 
magnified the news until it had sixty houses burned. The 
Roumanian press on the contrary minimized it, saying that it 
was all only a boyish prank, and that no property had been taken. 

My friend the German Consul recently told me that a new 
Bishop was soon to be consecrated over the Lutheran churches 
in Saxon Transylvania, and that it was an event of a genera- 
tion, and should on no account be missed. Bishop Boros 
confirmed this opinion, and, before I knew what was being done, 
had me appointed an official delegate. The ceremony was to 
take place at Hermannstadt, the Saxon capital, an afternoon’s 
journey from Kolozsvar, in the center of a compact population 
of people whose ancestors settled here in the twelfth century, and 
who have preserved as little changed as possible the old Saxon 
dialect, the customs and costumes, the institutions, religion, and 
character of the o'd tatherland. To visit one of their villages is 
in a single step to move back to medieval Germany. 

The ceremony was carried out according to ancient tradi- 
tion. In the morning the Bishop-elect, in an open carriage drawn 
by six white horses with outriders, was escorted into town from a 
neighboring village. He was preceded and followed by 1,200 
mounted men, with banners and bands, each detachment wear- 
ing the characteristic dress of its own village, some with close- 
fitting black peasant suits, some with elaborate embroidered 
flowing coats and handsome fur caps, all in greatest variety. 
Inside the walls the train was joined by companies of women, 
young or older, representing various organizations or sisterhoods 
of the Church. Thus the Bishop was escorted to his palace, and 
thence between lines of school children in uniform to the fine old 
Gothic church where the ceremony was to take place. In the 
open space before the choir were some 200 women attired in old 
Saxon costume, no two alike, but all displaying a profusion of lace, 
embroidery, head-gear, medieval jeweled gold pins and bosses. 
The choir itself was occupied by a hundred of the clergy in sober 
Lutheran vestments, and the body of the church was crowded 
with notable laymen from far and near. 

This service was followed by a great dinner at which 500 sat 
down. Here again we found ourselves seated in distinguished 


One of these was held at Torda, to . 


company at the top table; and when the non-speaking guests © 
were introduced I was surprised to hear my name announced and 
received with applause, as representing the Unitarian churches 
of America. The dinner was set for two o’clock, and the speaking 
which began betimes continued with much eloquence and fre- 
quent applause until almost eight. There were twenty-three 
speakers, and few of them paid the least attention to the pub- 
lished five-minute limit. But the company was patient and 
even enthusiastic to the end, and few left their seats. The 
speeches were in German, Roumanian, Hungarian, and the 
Saxon dialect, and I do not pretend to have understood all that 
was said, but two pronounced elements I noticed: the fine tone of 
mutual tolerance and good will manifested by all the speakers of 
the several religions and races represented, and the outspoken ex- - 
pression of loyalty on the part of the Saxons to the Roumanian 
government to which they have in good faith sworn allegiance. 

Our reception throughout was cordial in the extreme, and in 
the many interesting conversations I came to observe that the 
Lutheran Church in Transylvania seems to be as liberal and pro- 
gressive in spirit as the Calvinist is conservative and reactionary. 

Hermannstadt is rapidly growing, and among the accessions 
are many Unitarians from the country. We have long had a 
mission station there, and now within the past year a permanent 
pastor has been settled to tend these sheep otherwise without a 
shepherd. The city has presented them with a finely located lot, 
and they hope to be enabled to build at an early date. 

I have little space left in which to speak of my historical 
researches. After leaving Poland in January I spent three 
months in Germany, tracing the long, broad and deep influence 
of Socinianism in that country after it had been banished from 
Poland, and then, before coming to Kolozsvar, followed the trail 
of Socinus and other pioneers in Italy. Among recent discoveries 
is that of a Jesuit scholar in Munich, who has lately published, as 
a by-product of studies in Spinoza, the most important con- 
tribution to the history of the pioneer period of Unitarian thought 
that has been made for nearly a century. Also an Italian scholar 
at Arezzo, after preliminary studies published long ago, has for a 
quarter of a century been gathering trom recondite sources 
materials for an exhaustive study of Socinus, which he hopes 'to 
have ready for his hero’s four-hundredth anniversary six years 
hence. At Hermannstadt I found a perhaps unique copy of a 
hitherto unnoticed edition of the minor Racovian Catechism, 
which was published in German for the Saxon Unitarian church 
at Kolozsvar in the year in which the Pilgrims landed at Plym- 


‘ outh. The origin of the name Unitarian has long been obscure, 


and it has hitherto been said not to occur even in written records 
earlier than 1600, nor in print, until 1638. But I have lately got 
track of a writing (which I hope later to see) printed in Hun- 
gary nearly seventy years earlier, in 1565, and bearing the word 
on its very title-page; while in the Unitarian library at Kolozsvar 
I find positive documentary evidence that the name was freely 
used in the theological controversies of that period. 

One must come to Kolozsvar if he would make more than a 
superficial study of the early history of Unitarianism in this 
country, for here are not only copies of practically all the pub- 
lished writings of Francis David and his colleagues and oppo- 
nents, but many unpublished manuscripts. Here again, as last 
year in Poland, I have the enviable privilege of making re- 
searches in a field hitherto unexplored. My present occupation 
is with an eighteenth-century manuscript history of the Uni- 
tarian churches in this country, written in Latin and filling six 
large folio volumes. In this I am discovering many fresh and | 
interesting data, and out of it I hope to bring forth a wealth of 
treasure new and old. |G 

Earl Morse Wilbur. 

Kolozsvar. 
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EINSTEIN AGAINST WAR 
Jessie Wallace Hughan 


The Fight Against War. By Alberi 
Einstein. Edited by Alfred Lief. New 
York: The John Day Company. 64 pp. 


— «$.25, 


+} 
ie: 


These utterances of Professor Einstein 
regarding war and peace are no mere ex- 


__ pressions of good will extended by a benev- 


olent great man to a worthy cause. They 
are the reasoned arguments and white-hot 
urgings of a lover of humanity, conscious 
of the peril of the world, and of his own 
duty to throw himself into the struggle to 
save civilization. 
The selections show a steady progression 
from the liberal to the radical viewpoint, 
from the 1914 manifesto proposing ‘a 
‘union of Europeans” through the statement 
of 1921, “I am a convinced pacifist,” to 
the unconditional identification of Einstein 
with the War Resisters movement, with the 
appeal to all men and women “‘to refuse 
to give any further assistance to war or the 
preparation for war.” 
Moreover, it is not only with his heart, 
but with his brain, that this intellectual 
\ superman has embraced the pacifist cause. 
In all the vigorous sixty-four pages we find 
no trace of sentimentality or of conven- 
tional peace-talk, Were the author as 
obscure as he is actually illustrious, the 
book would be valuable for containing as 
brilliant arguments, as apt illustrations, 
and as practical proposals as the literature 
of pacifism has yet produced. 
Our gratitude is owing to the editor, Al- 
fred Lief, for the enterprise and wisdom 
he has displayed. 


* * 


FOR THE TEACHER OF RELIGION 
Education in the Christian Religion. 


By John W. Shackford. \ Nashville, Tenn.: 
Cokesbury Press. 200 pp. $1.50. 

John W. Shackford, General Secretary 
of the Sunday School Board of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, has con- 
tributed in this volume clearly defined ob- 
jectives for the modern teacher of religion. 
Thoroughly familiar with the practical 
problems of the present-day church school, 
the author has written a book which belts 
an educational philosophy to the actual 

-machinery of the present institution of 
the church. He has a wholesome fear of 


attenuated abstractions and chooses, there- 
fore, to discuss realistically the goals of 
the religious educator. This tendency of 


Mr. Shackford’s has resulted in a most 


useful and suggestive study which minis- 


ters and directors of church schools can 


employ in their teacher-training courses 


_ during the coming winter months. 
“Changing Human Nature,” “The Goal 
of Christian Religious Education,” ‘The 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Environmentin Christian Education”’ 
and “Christian Education in Social Remak- 
ing” are a few of the most rewarding chap- 
ters for the liberalteacher. Whilea sincere 
evangelical Christian, the author wisely 
tries to lead his readers away from the 
dangers of a conversion type of faith and 
endeavors to substitute for it a thought- 
ful dependence upon a gradual growth in 
spiritual life through a controlled social 
and religious environment. His statement 
of the Christian life is a far ery from John 
Wesley, though there is a wholesome Wes- 
leyan confidence in the powers of the human 
soul for a rich and vigorous religious ex- 
perience. 

“When a person, or when society, 
comes face to face with a real problem in 
life, Christian education must concern it- 
self with doing something about it.” This 
and similarly forceful expressions of the 
efficacy of the Christian faith for recon- 
structing the social order indicate Mr. 
Shackford’s insistence upon concrete prob- 
lems as the basis for religious instruction. 

His entire book is a most refreshing 
antidote to an earlier type of educational 
text which so often tried to build a Chris- 
tian character in a vacuum, violating at 
every turn the present conviction that 
character can find itself only in the very 
relationships of man and his world. 

See al. 


* * 


REASONABLE FAITH 


A Reasonable Faith. By Leander S. 
Keyser. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 192 pp. $1.50. 

“No one will dispute the importance of 
light,’’ as Dr. Keyser says in the opening 
sentence of “A Reasonable Faith,’’ but 
many thoughtful people will doubt the im- 
portance and reality of the light the au- 
thor has to offer. The volume seems less 
a product of reason than of ratiocination, 
being merely an uncritical apologetic for 
traditional beliefs. A few quotations are 
enough to show its trend: “‘We dislike 
rationalism which sets reason above the 


Bible, but we favor rationality which 


shows how consistent with reason is the 
teaching of the Bible.” ‘We believe in 
going just as far as we can with the ra- 
tional process in the vindication of the 
Christian system of truth and the plan of 
salvation.”” “Thus it (the Bible) claims 
in its very structure to be the production 
of the Holy Spirit, and so, since its testi- 
mony cannot be impeached, it must be 
true.” The author hardly needs to tell 
us, “I am not a professional archeologist.” 
That is evident from his treatment of the 
subject. He rejects the teaching of evo- 
lution in favor of the Biblical doctrine of 
creation. “It was not necessary for mil- 
lions of years to be wasted in evolving 


man from a bestial ancestry.”” That “the 
incarnation of the Son of God was unique 
and alone,’ and “the conception of Christ 
by the Holy Ghost in the virgin Mary 
insures the sinlessness of Christ,’’ are re- 
affirmed. After disposing of various ‘her- 
esies,’’ Dr. Keyser seeks to bolster his 
doctrine of an infallible Bible by a quota- 
tation from Whittier, taken out of its 
setting in the thought and life of that 
great spiritual liberal whose beliefs and 
attitudes were very unlike those professed 
by this theologian. For apologists of 
such a type religious progress has been in 
vain. 
Teed 2 IBY: 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 
Why Bother with Old-Fashioned 


Religion? By Robert A. Boice. Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance and Company. 128 pp. 
$1.50. 

A mixture of fiction and theology. The 
hero of the story is a minister nurtured in 
Calvinism, who moves into an easy-going 
and accommodating liberalism and be- 
comes a popular preacher. The author 
uses this situation to show the inadequacy 
of liberalism to meet man’s need, and af- 
firms the only gospel to’be the good old 
plan of salvation. There is no recognition 
of serious, ethical liberalism. The story 
which carries this fundamentalist sermon 
is a sketchy, disconnected narrative. ‘‘Why 
bother?” 

BY J Ge 


Experiences and Impressions. The 
Autobiography of A. A. Anderson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 245 pp. 
$3.00. 

Autobiography is considerably less than 
even the worst of fiction when it is simply 
extended anecdotage. The old-fashioned 
preacher who believed in “‘illustrations’’ 
would have delighted in Mr. Anderson’s 
book. It is a mine of little stories with 
middle-class morals appended. That a 
recognized artist in oils, the ex-superin- 
tendent of the Yellowstone National Park, 
ete., could have spent a lifetime toadying 
to Babbitry seems unthinkable. That he 
should glory in it makes an unforgettable 


waste of autobiographical reading. 
R.W. 


The Witness of Great Minds to Chris- 
tian Verities. By Frank Shelby Groner. 
Boston: The Christopher Publishing House. 
89 pp. $1.25. 

Here are seven simple, earnest sermons 
pleading for the Christian verities, and for 
the recognition of Jesus as the redeemer. 
They present favorable testimony from 
many thinkers, but stress the Bible as 
irrefutable evidence. 

The book is interesting, but uncon- 
vineing because of its dictatorial state- 
ments of orthodox theology. 

A.E. P. 
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General Conference Week at Star Island 


Jessie E. 


Isles of Shoals, N. H., July 29. 

Today closed the Unitarian occupancy of 
Star Island for 1938, with the exception of 
a few stragglers who remain over into the 
Congregational weeks. While the season 
has not reached the high-water mark of 
attendance, the conferences have been 
very satisfactory all along the line, and 
show an upward tendency again after the 
depression. The week just closed, which 
has been General Conference Week, has 
had an excellent attendance. 

The annual meeting of the Isles of 
Shoals Unitarian Association was held 
Friday morning with Carl B. Wetherell, 
president, in charge. Charles S. Bolster, 
treasurer, made a financial report in which 
was included the receipt of a $500 bequest 
from Emma M. E. Reed. He pointed 
out that memberships have fallen off this 
year, and emphasized the value of these 
memberships to the Association. William 
B. Nichols of Quincy, Mass., president of 
the Star Island Corporation, stated that 
the season would be a considerable im- 
provement financially over 1932. He 
mentioned some of the repairs needed be- 
fore next year, which include repainting, 
which will cost approximately $1,500. 

Mrs. William B. Nichols, originator of 
the Shoals fair and for ten years or more 
the head of the fair committee which in 
that period has raised almost $30,000 to 
turn back into redecorating, and refurnish- 
ing the Oceanic Hotel, and for repairs, 
besides helping the corporation to meet 
many other large bills, made a report for 
her committee. From fairs held during 
three conferences this summer over $565 
has been raised. 

Miss Margaret Nichols spoke of success- 
ful work which had been done in the Second 
Church, Salem, Mass., in securing dele- 
gates to attend the General Conference, 
and Mrs. Mabel Melvor described the 
Shoals club in and about Worcester 
county, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy reported for the 
Shoals hymnal committee that publication 
is delayed because of the prohibitive cost, 
which would amount to over $1,500. The 
committee believes that it is more pru- 
dent to wait until the new American Uni- 
tarian Association hymnal is issued, so that 
some of the same music plates may be used 
and the cost thereby be reduced. 

Through the resolutions committee, Miss 
Eva Wheeler chairman, the thanks of the 
association were voted to ‘the speakers; 
the hotel management; Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge, General Conference chairman; 
the Flauridon trio; Carl B. Wetherell; 
Mrs. Nichols; Miss Faustina Wade for her 
work as registrar; to The Boston Transcript 
for generous space allotted to the Shoals 
Unitarian meetings; and to all others who 
contributed to the success of the season. 


Donahue 


Robert B. Buxton of Portsmouth, N. H., 
was thanked for his success in renovating 
the organ before the season opened and for 
playing the organ this week at chapel 
services. A resolution was passed calling 
upon ministers and churches to take a 
definite stand on peace, disarmament and 
kindred subjects. 

Officers and directors whose terms had 
expired all were re-elected. These were as 
follows: Thomas H. Elliott, Lowell, Mass., 
honorary president; Carl B. Wetherell, 
headmaster of Proctor Academy, presi- 
dent; Dr. Charles R. Joy, Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge and William B. Nichols, first, 
second and third vice-presidents, respect- 
ively; Miss Sara Comins, Ashmont, Mass., 
secretary; Charles S. Bolster, Boston, 
treasurer; Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue of Hart- 
ford, Conn., Mrs. John M. Raymond of 
Salem, Mass., Maleolm C. Rees of Boston, 
and Miss Ruth Twiss of Newtonville, 
Mass., directors for three years. 

The General Conference has been more 
active than usual in organized sports this 
summer. In addition to the more strenu- 
ous tennis there have been quieter con- 
tests like solving a crossword puzzle, in 
which the prize went to Miss Annie Warner 
of Salem, Mass. There was also croquet, 
in which Dr. John Haynes Holmes of New 
York City just missed being the champion, 
losing out to Miss Marion Burrage of Lan- 
easter, Mass. Miss Burrage and Willis H. 
Ropes of Salem, Mass., won the contract- 
bridge awards. 

Most of the candlelight meetings were 
conducted by Shoalers who long have been 
associated with the meetings. Many of 
the hymns used at both these and the 
morning services in the meetinghouse were 
those written with a Shoals setting and 
expressly for Shoals use by Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, Mrs. Emma E. Marean, 
and Dr. Charles R. Joy. 

The General Conference began and 
ended with a banquet. The earlier one 
was a topsy-turvy affair on the stage of 
Elliott Hall on the opening evening. The 
features of a banquet were properly car- 
ried out except that it began at the end 
and worked back to the beginning, reveal- 
ing the program for the coming week. At 
the final banquet Mr. Wetherell presided, 
and Uncle Oscar Laighton, Dr. Holmes, 
Thomas H. Elliott, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
Mr. Rutledge, and others spoke briefly. 

The preacher last Sunday was Rev. Max 
A. Kapp of the Universalist church in 
Fitchburg, who also spoke in the evening 
on the Mission Brotherhood, of which he 
is a member. His subject in the morning 
was “Religion in a Changing World Or- 
der.” Asa basis for his sermon Mr. Kapp 
used the declaration “I will show myself 
such a one as my age requires,” spoken 
by Eleazer the Jew to the generals of 


Alexander the Great. Certain things are 
required today: an affirmative world view, 
the restoration of a reverence for life and a 
renaissance of individual integrity and 
individual thinking. 

Dr. Holmes gave a series of unrelated 
talks at morning chapel, one based on the 
Exodus, from which he drew a parable for 
the present day; another from the passage: 
“Behold, I stand at the door and knock’”’; 
one from the passage from the Psalm be- 
ginning ‘The heavens declare the glory of 
God.” His fourth talk was based upon 
the parable of the Good Samaritan which, 
he said, is so familiar that people fail to 
appreciate its significance and its applica- 
tion. Its great lesson is the law of Jesus 
that all men are brothers. There is sig- 
nificance in the fact that the hero is made 
a Samaritan. Jesus deliberately made his 
hero one of the outcast group, the pariahs 
in the community. 

Jesus was trying to teach the lesson of 
human brotherhood. A man’s neighbor 
is a certain man, wherever he is found and 
whoever he is. It is not necessary to 
know his religion, nation or race—only that 
he is a human being, a child of God, man’s 
brother. This is all one needs to know 
from the standpoint of religion. Here is 
where religion breaks down. The church 
wants to know who people are. Jesus lost 
his reputation because of his associates. 
When Jesus met a human being he re- 
garded him asa brother. When he thought 
of the law of love he thought of it in uni- 
versal terms. 

Dr. Holmes spoke of the untouchables in 
India, of the persecution of Jews in Ger- 
many, and then spoke of a case nearer 
home. Miss Juliette Derricotte, a culti- 
vated Negro women, the head of a college 
and one of the most distinguished Negroes 
in the country, was seriously injured in an 
automobile collision several months ago. 
Miss Derricotte died because no hospital 
could be found in the neighborhood that 
would receive her. “The priest and the 
Levite looked and passed by on the other 
side,’”’ Mr. Holmes said, and declared the 
lesson from these stories to be simple and 
terrible. 

Rev. James Luther Adams of the Second 
Church in Salem, Mass., officiated at the 
first chapel service, using as his text, “In 
the beginning God.” 

Rev. Herbert Hitchen of West Newton, 
Mass., gave a course of lectures upon 
literature. On the several mornings he 
took up Karel Capek and his poetry and 
plays, Michael Fairless and her ‘‘The 
Roadmender” and “‘The Grey Brethren,” 
the literary renaissance in Ireland within 
the past quarter century, Francis Thomp- 
son, and Lascelles Abercrombie and his 
verse. 

Lascelles Abercrombie is maintaining 
the older poetic tradition in work that is 
intellectual and virile. 
serious attempt to understand life through 
combined experience, thought and vision. 


: 


Poetry is to him a. 


i" 


\ 


x 
| 
_ Religion has its habitat in his work. His 
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dominant theme is the development of 
the soul, and its largest utterance, Mr. 
Hitchens thinks, comes in the book, ‘‘Em- 
blems of Love,” which is designed to show 


_ the evolution of the human spirit in the 
_ world through three great movements rep- 


resenting birth, growth and _ perfection. 
The spirit—here synonymous with love— 
is traced from birth, the awakening of a 
sense of beauty in primitive man, through 


‘its many states of excess and defect, up to 


a transcendent union which draws man’s 
dual powers of sense and spirit into a 
single ecstasy. Mr. Hitchen also dis- 
cussed the following works of Lascelles 
Abercrombie: “Indignation, an Ode,” 
“Interludes and Poems,” “‘The End of the 


' World,” and ‘‘The Sale of St. Thomas.” 


Several interesting evening lecturse were 


; heard: a talk on the geology of Star Island 


by Professor J. W. Goldthwait of Dart- 
mouth College, who led a group around 
the island in the afternoon; an artistic 


musical evening in charge of William E. 
Weston of West Newton, Mass., with solos 
by Howard Harrington, tenor, of the 
Shoals and Miss Grace Donahue, contralto, 
of Boston, for both of whom Mr. Weston 
was the accompanist. The Flauridon trio 
assisted with piano solos and ensemble 
numbers. There also was an entertaining 
illustrated lecture on ‘““New England Gar- 
dens” by Harold Hill Blossom, landscape 
architect of West Roxbury, Mass. A 
“stunt” evening was under the direction of 
Miss Ruth Twiss. 

An unexpected feature of the week was 
the christening of little Rodney Allan 
Sullivan, eight months’ old son ot Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry G. Sullivan of Smutty Nose 
Island and Kittery. The baby came to his 
christening in a rowboat across from Smut- 
ty Nose. Mr. Rutledge, who officiated at 
the marriage of the parents, performed the 
rite of baptism Sunday in the meetinghouse 
just before conducting the communion 
service. 


In Boston, England, They Celebrate 
Restoration of St. Botolph’s Church 


With gratitude to the people of Boston, Massachusetts 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 


Boston, England, arouses in the mind 
visions of an old-world town, living peace- 
fully on its long memories of former great- 
ness and happiness, but now dreary and 
decrepit, because the tides of life no longer 
touch it. But how different the little 
group of Pilgrims returning from the 
larger Boston across the seas discovered 
it! From the moment the tower of St. 
Botolph’s Church was seen rising out of 
the fens of Lincolnshire, the flat country- 
side was a scene of vigorous activity. The 
annual Lincolnshire Fair had come to 
Boston this year, and the narrow roads 
were crowded with farmers and breeders 
returning with their sheep and cattle. 
The town was gay with flags and bunting, 
for tomorrow was St. Botolph’s Day—and 
Boston is St. Botolph’s town, founded by 
the monk on a lonely tract of fenland that 
he might worship God, twelve centuries 
ago. And this St. Botolph’s Day was to be 
especially memorable, for it was about to 
celebrate the renovation of his church, of 
the roof by his own townsmen, and of the 
complete restoration of his beautiful 
tower and the recasting of his famous bells 


by the citizens of the new Boston in 


Massachusetts. Also the new Bishop of 
Lincoln was to make his first official visit 
to his new parish. The little town was 
in its happiest mood to receive the guests 
who had come from ‘4 merica to take part 
in the services of thanksgiving. 

They were cordially received by the 
mayor and representatives of the town and 


the church on the evening of their arrival. 


The next day, the Saint’s Day and also 
unker Hill Day, the religious observances 


began. The guests were taken through 
the old Guild Hall, which through the 
giids w s int mately coine ted with the 
church, St. Botolph’s being peculiarly the 
church of the old trade guilds. They were 
then escorted to the formal reception by 
the mayor of the new Lord Bishop, who 
led them through the church close to his 
first service in his new parish of Boston, 
first marking the close door with the sign 
of the Cross. The Vicar of Grantham in 
his sermon expressed the pride of the town 
in its possession of the ancient and beauti- 
ful church and its gratitude for the gener- 
osity of Boston in Massachusetts. 

A civie banquet followed at which the 
new Lord Bishop spoke to his parishioners 
for the first time, to which the leader of 
the American guests, Walter E. Whiting, 
replied. Mr. Whiting is a member of the 
First Church in Hingham, Mass. For 
generations his ancestors were ministers 
in and around the English Boston. Some 
of his ancestors left England with John 
Cotton and settled as ministers over 
various New England parishes. Mr. Whit- 
ing believes that more than half of the 
members of the parish in Boston, England, 
sailed with Cotton or immediately after 
him for Massachusetts, and that for this 
reason the true church was continued in 
Boston, Massachusetts, as its‘First Church. 
Mr. Whiting considers that he belongs to 
both the English and the American 
parishes, and he has always maintained 
the keenest interest in the Lincolnshire 
church. The Stump, the local name for 
the finest church tower in England, which 
no more deserves this rather derogatory 


title than does the tower of the Custom 
House in State Street, is believed by Mr. 
Whiting to have been used in the olden 
days as a beacon for the sailors in the 
Wash. He pleaded withthe authorities of 
church and town to have a beacon in- 
stalled and lighted every night to serve as 
a symbol of international peace and 
friendship to the people of the Fens. 

In the afternoon, the Vicar of Boston, 
the mayor and other officials took the 
greatest pleasure in driving the guests to 
Tattershall Castle, the home of the Crom- 
wells, a gift of Lord Curzon to the nation. 

On Sunday morning the American guests 
were escorted through the streets of the 
town by the band of the Fourth Lincoln- 
shire Regiment, and by large groups of 
every organization in the city, to hear the 
Bishop of Lincoln preach his first sermon 
in Boston. With him they expressed to 
the people of Massachusetts their thanks 
for the generosity which had enabled the 
church of St. Botolph to continue to resist 
the decay which persistently and remorse- 
lessly attacks all buildings in these low- 
lying lands, protected by dykes and drained 
by canals, so aptly and truly called the 
district of Holland. Over two thousand 
people crowded the magnificent church 
for this service of thanksgiving; the choir 
sang with beauty the traditional creeds of 
the English Church; and the military band, 
closed the service with the playing of the 
national anthem. 

The American guests left the church 
filled with the feeling that the people of 
England, like the church of St. Botolph, 
through the happy union of past and 
present, of traditions and of life, will con- 
tinue to overcome the great difficulties, 
which do not diminish with the years; and 
that a revived spirit of cooperation be- 
tween England and America is as eagerly 
sought by the people in England as. it is 
by the people in America. 


ee: 


VACATION SCHOOL 
IN BRAINTREE, MASS. 


A Church Vacation School was con- 
ducted by All Souls’ Church, Unitarian- 
Universalist, at Braintree, Mass., from 
July 5 to 21, three hours each morning, 
Monday to Friday. 

The school was open to children of all 
faiths, and over 150 children from four to 
fourteen years of age attended the ses- 
sions. Rev. Lon Ray Call, minister of 
the church, organized the school and 
acted as director with fifteen capable 
volunteer assistants. 

Various groups participated in the ac- 
tivities, which consisted of such arts and 
crafts as clay modeling, sewing, kite mak- 
creative 


ing, boat building, drawing, 

dramatics, costuming, folk-dancing, acro- 
batics, playground games, volley ball, 
songs and stories. Hach session was 


opened with a devotional service. The 
collections at each devotional service paid 
for the materials used. 
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The soul occupied 
with great ideas 
best performs small 
duties. 
James Martineau. 


John Eliot Thayer 


Colonel John Eliot Thayer, a former di- 
rector and life member of the American 
Unitarian Association, died at his home on 
George Hill, Lancaster, Mass., Saturday, 
July 22. He was born in Boston, Mass., 
April 3, 1862, the son of Nathaniel and 
Cornelia Patterson (Van _ Rensselaer) 
Thayer. His paternal grandfather, of 
distinguished New England lineage, Dr. 
Nathaniel Thayer, was for nearly half a 
century minister of the First Church of 
Christ in Lancaster, and he presided at 
the first meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association, in 1825. Mr. Thayer’s ma- 
ternal grandfather was General Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, the last patroon. Colonel 
Thayer was graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1885, was marshal of his class, and 
received the honorary degree of master of 
arts in 1910. As an ornithologist of na- 
tional reputation he was made a Fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. Beginning as a collector of local 
birds, he soon extended his field until he 
possessed the finest collection of them in 
North America. To house this magnificent 
collection together with a splendid li- 
brary devoted to the subject and his 
Audubon pictures, he built the Thayer 
Museum in Lancaster. His collection of 
mounted birds, skins and eggs, said to be 
the most complete in existence, he gave to 
the Harvard Museum of Comparative 
Zoology a year ago. 

Mr. Thayer was a member of the staff 
of the late Governor William E. Russell, 
was a chairman of the board of selectmen 
of the town of Lancaster for a generation, 
and trustee of the Lancaster Town Library, 
the Clinton Hospital and various banks. 
He was for twenty-five years the president 
of the Lancastriana Society and was Lan- 
caster’s leading citizen, devoted to every 
good work and cause for the welfare of the 
town. He was one of the senior members 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, was a founder and Deputy 
Governor of the Society of the Descend- 
ants of the Colonial Clergy, and was a 
member of the Somerset Club, the Algon- 
quin Club, the Country Club of Brookline 
and the Harvard Club of New York. 

He took the greatest interest in the 
First Church in Lancaster, where he was a 
constant attendant and benefactor, and to 
which he bequeathed the beautiful Colo- 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alf Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


nial parsonage and afund of $10,000. His 
benefactions were innumerable, and it 
may truly be said that his right hand did 
not know what his left hand gave, whether 
to town, church, family or individuals, and 
he was so gracious, generous and demo- 
cratic that he never would listen to well- 
merited gratitude. With his three broth- 
ers, Nathanial, Eugene, and Bayard 
Thayer, he gave to the town of Lancaster 
its splendid Town House. 

His funeral was held in the First Church 
in Lancaster, and was attended by several 
hundred relatives, friends and _ fellow- 
townsmen. Rev. Frederick L. Weis and 
Rev. Abbot Peterson officiated. He was 
buried in the beautiful Thayer Burying 
Ground adjacent to the fascinating Old 
Settlers’ Burying Ground. 

His wife, Mrs. Evelyn Duncan (Forbes) 
Thayer, five children, John E. Thayer, Jr., 
Dunean Forbes Thayer, Mrs. I. Tucker 
Burr, Mrs. Francis Abbot Goodhue and 
Mrs. Lawrence Hemenway, and eighteen 
grandchildren, survive him. 

“None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise.” 
Frederick Lewis Weis. 
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The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 


today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 


_School’s own curriculum a wide 


_ variety of subjects. 


For informa- 


| tion address 
_ President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


The Christian Register 


Asks for your support 


Why? 


Because it spreads the Unitarian 


word and gives news of the 
Unitarian work 


It should be read by every 


Unitarian 


UNION SERVICES IN READING 
The Unitarian church of Reading, Mass., 
is uniting with the Baptist, Congrega- 
tional and Methodist churches in union 
services for the summer. Services were 
held in the Unitarian church July 23, 30 
and August 6. The minister of the church, 
Rev. Marion Franklin Ham, preached to 
the united congregations on these Sundays 
and served as resident minister of the 
town for these three weeks. 

* * 


RADIO SERVICES 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, | 
Friday, 4.30 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 
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Letters to 


ie DR. EARL. M. WILBUR 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It will interest your readers, I expect, to 
a something about our great Unitarian 

istorian, Dr. Earl M. Wilbur. 

Dr. Wilbur came to Kolozsvar a short 
time before Easter. His original plan was 
to spend about half a year with us in 
Transylvania. His studies kept him in 
Poland and thereabout longer than he 
originally planned. Near the end of June 
he began to say that perhaps he must end 
‘his work very soon, and, to my surprise, 
it took place at the beginning of July. This 
means that the greater half of his study was 
suspended. We tried to help him by 
giving him permission to take with him 
two big manuscript ‘volumes of Transyl- 
vanian Unitarian history extending to the 
-end of the eighteenth century. However, 
he left, the book here, hoping that he may 
return. If that cannot be, I hope some- 
body will bring it to Copenhagen next 
‘summer to the International Conference, 
where, perhaps, he will be present. 

I am writing this letter in Karlsbad, 
where I hope to stay a couple of weeks for 
‘rest and recreation. Starting from Koloz- 
svar, I saw Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur on the 
Same train going to Budapest for one or 
two days. Mrs. Wilbur is not very strong 
and wishes to return home as soon as pos- 
‘sible, before their short financial resources 
‘shall be exhausted. 

_ On the train I had a long talk with Dr. 
Wilbur. I saw his further plans, and 
would feel quite disappointed if he could 
not carry them out. 

Soon after I left him I opened The 
Christian Register and to my great delight 
Al saw your appeal “To All Persons In- 
terested in Unitarian History.” Let me 
hope that you will be able to procure suf- 
ficient contributions, for indeed, no other 
living man approaches Dr. Wilbur’s at- 
tainments and fitness for this task. 

_ As for myself, I do most deeply re- 
gret that in our bad circumstances we were 
Bnable to keep him with us. I hope, 
eerover, tha your appeal wll make it 
possible for him to stay another year in 
Europe. 

_ With hearty greetings to you and to 
our good friends. 

G. Boros. 

t Karlsbad, Austria. 


; 
* * 


; 


CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH 
To 


"o the Editor of The Christian Register :— 
_ After twenty-five years of active work as 
layman in a Unitarian church, I have a 
ong feeling that the growth and im- 
ortance of such churches depends upon 
ving a more definite objective and a 


ger purpose. 


the Editor 


When you undertake to instruct a com- 
mittee engaged in soliciting attendance 
and membership in your church, or to in- 
spire printed matter for that purpose, 
your greatest difficulty is to state the 
purpose and work of the church in such a 
way as to make it appear worth while. 
What is called worship often leaves the 
average liberal cold, and when you con- 
ceive of the church as a cooperative group 
in quest of a better life, it is too much like 
trying to lift one’s self by the bootstraps. 

The greatest need of the world at this 
time is the relief of the moral poverty of 
society and the straightening of the crooked 
ethics of business and industry. Does not 
this job devolve upon the liberal church, 
which is not burdened by the task of pro- 
tecting its creed and saving its soul? 

There are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying right and wrong, un- 
changeable and demonst able as the laws of 
gravitation. These principles are injured 
by those who prostitute the capitalist 
system to the exploitation of employees 
and consumers for the sake of quick accu- 
mulation of personal wealth. 

Should not liberal churches constitute 
themselves engineering groups so to ana- 
lyze and clarify ethical principles as to be 
able to call a spade'a spade? The capital- 
ist employs the limited liability stock cor- 
poration to assume complete control of in- 
dustry, and by dealing sharply with em- 
ployees, producers of raw materials and 
consumers, produces thousands of families 
of under-supported and poor while be- 
coming a millionaire. The capitalist who 
plunges into the chaotic industrial stream 
with the sole purpose of getting rich is 
unsportsmanlike and wicked in taking 
what does not belong to him. It is not 
the capitalist system which is to blame, but 
the prostitution of it to the purposes of 
exploitation. 

But the ironing out of crooked ethics 
in industry and business is only one il- 
lustration of the sore need for rationalizing 
ethical standards. 

The vocational motive and _ ethical 
crookedness must be reformed by bringing 
to bear reason, experience and history to 
define and fix standards which will conduce 
to the general welfare. 

If a church were to perform the function 
of a society of ethical engineers, it would 
demonstrate that vocational motives and 
business standards which were based upon 
service, mutuality and cooperation were 
not only necessary to the promotion of 
democratic society but pointed the only 
road for the individual to personal happi- 
ness and a satisfying life. There is no 
joy in the wealth gained by avarice and 
greed even if ostentatiously shared. The 
function of the church is to demonstrate 


that the righteousness which is based upon 
scientific truth is the key, not only to the 
promotion of the common good but to the 
development of personal breadth and true 
happiness. 
Emerson P. Harris. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


* * 


ROBERT WITHINGTON RESIGNS 
At a meeting of the First Unitarian 
Church, Sacramento, Calif., held Monday, 
July 24, the resignation of Rev. Robert 
C. Withington as minister of the church 
was accepted, effective September 1. 
* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


M. J. Benardete is a member of the Ro- 
mance Language Department of Brook- 
lyn College, and lectures under the aus- 
pices of the Institut) de Las Estanas at 
Columbia University. 

Charles S. Bolster is a Boston attorney, 
and is treasurer of the Star Island Cor- 
poration, and clerk of the board of trustees 
of The Christian Register. 

Jessie E. Donahue was formerly editor of 
The Unitarian News Letter and secretary 
of the publicity department of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the 
First Parish in Weston, Mass., and is 
Literary Editor of The Christian Register. 

Jessie Wallace Hughan is secretary of 
the War Resisters League, and a direc- 
tor of the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy. From 1910 to 1927 she was 
an English teacher in the New York 
High Schools. She is author of ‘“What 
Is Socialism?” 


R. A. McGowan is Assistant Director of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 

Lucia Ames Mead is author of “Law or 
War.” She lectures on international 
arbitration and economic and social 
questions. 

Hugh Robert Orr is a professor in the de- 
partment of English of the Municipal 
University of Omaha. He was Asso- 
ciate Secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education from 1919-1920, 
and was for several years minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Evanston, IIl. 

Abbot Peterson is minister of the First 
Parish in Brookline, Mass. 

Walter S. Swisher is minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Carl F. Taeusch is Associate Professor of 
Business Ethics, Harvard School of 

Business Administration. 

Frederick Lewis Weis is minister of the 
First Church of Christ in Lancaster, 
Mass. 

Earl Morse Wilbur is a professor in the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 
He has been doing research work in 
Europe. 
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Pleasantries 


An enthusiastic reader of a certain popu- 


lar newspaper serial sent a specimen of her | 


sweetheart’s writing to the calligraphy ex- 
pert on the staff of the paper. 

“Enclosed please find specimen of my 
beau’s handwriting,” she wrote. 


husband?” 


Back came the reply: ‘‘No, I’m afraid | 


not, my dear. He’s been a pretty rotten 
one to me for three years. However, 
thanks for the evidence.’’—Boston Trar- 


script. 


* * 


A tourist passing through a country 


village found that his watch had stopped. 
Seeing a little boy standing outside of the 


village shop, he went up to him and said, | 


“Can you tell me the time, sonny?”’ 

“Just 12 o’clock,”’ was the reply. 

“Only 12,’ said the tourist. ‘“‘I thought 
it was more than that.” 


“Tt’s never more in these parts, sir,” | 


answered the boy. “It goes up to 12 
o’clock, and then commences again at 1.” 
* * 


“Jimmy, I wish you’d learn better table 


manners; you’re a regular little pig at the | 


table.” 

Deep silence on Jimmy’s part. So 
father, in order to impress him more, added, 
“T say, Jimmy, do you know what a pig 
is?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jimmy meekly, ‘“‘it’s 
a hog’s little boy.” 


* 


’ 


* 


“Mummy, isn’t that monkey like grand- | 


pa?” 
“Hush, darling! 
things like that!” 


You mustn’t 


“But the monkey can’t understand, can | 


he, mummy?” 


* * 


Judge: ‘‘The evidence shows, Mrs. 
McGinnis, that you threw a stone at the 
officer.” 

Mrs. McGinnis: “It shows more than 
that, your honor. It shows that I hit 
him.” 


* * 


“So you broke your engagement to 
Evelyn. Why was that?” 
“Well, I was only doing to the engage- 


“Can | 
you tell me if he is likely to make a good | 


say | 


ment what it did to me.”—Buen Humor. | 


* * 


Property Man (to ex-fiancee): ‘I’ve 
finished with your goings-on; in fact, your 


love letters were the snow in, last night’s | 


‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ’’—Punch. 
* * 
She: ‘What will men wear this spring?” 
Husband: “‘The clothes they bought in 
1928,’’—Answers. 


* * 


Hitler says woman’s place is in the 
home. Hitler is unmarried.—Ohio State 


Journal. 


* * 


Want a home to wreck.—Ad in the 
Oregonian. 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our eged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, ‘ireasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 
provide a pleasant atmosphere for 

their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL LENOX 


Boylston Street, Boston 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 
Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room with 
bath, $3-$5. Phone KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston, 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 
Especially adapted for nervous and conva- 
lescent individuals who dread the usual in- 
stitutional features. Provided with truly 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests 
are encouraged to take part in normal as- 
sociations. No committed cases. 


F. C. Southworth, M. D., Supt., 
Framingham, Mass. 


Support Your Church Paper 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 


| School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeritus: 


Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. Minister: Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins. Chorus of Men’s Voices, Raymond 
C. Robinson, Organist and Choirmaster. 11 a.m. 


| Morning Prayer with Sermon by Rev. Ralph H. 


Baldwin, First Parish, Framingham, Mass. 


FRANCESTOWN, N. H.—Sunday services are 
being held in the Unitarian church during the sum- 


| mer, which will be conducted by Wm. B. Rice of 


| 


| 
| 


| Minister-in-charge, 
| minister of the First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 


| God in spirit and in truth are welcome. 


| Dufts College. 


LITTLETON, N. H.—Services will be held in the © 
Unitarian church every Sunday during the summer. © 
Rev. Alson H. Robinson of Plainfield, N. J., will 


preach August 13. 


MANCHESTER, MASS.—Services will be held 
in the First Unitarian Church, Masconomo Street, 
at 10.45 each Sunday morning during the summer. 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 


In charge of music, Courtenay Guild. Organist, 
Henry A. Van Steenburg. All who wish to worship 


SUDBURY, MASS.—Sunday services will be held 


in the Unitarian church during the summer, con- © 


ducted by Rev. Wm. Channing Brown. 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Early Issues — 
of 

The Christian Register 

Will Contain . 


“The Purpose of the Church Re-exam- 
ined,” by Frederick M. Eliot, minister 
of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

“The Neo-Puritanism of Dorothy Can- 


field,’ by Edward A. Post, professor at 
Boston University. : 


“Humanism and Christianity,’’ by Joseph 
Haroutunian, Lecturer on Religion at 
Wellesley College, with comment by 
J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, professor at 
Harvard University and Tufts College. 


“Bergson on Morality and Religion,” by 


It is a progressive, religious journal and | 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $3.00 per year. 


ing the 22 issues from August 1 for $1.00. 


Richard W. Boynton, professor of philos- 
ophy, University of Buffalo. 

“Some Distinctive Traits of a Liberal 
Church,” by Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. 


“A Comment on Ethics and Naturslism,” 
by John Dewey professor of philosophy 
at Columbia University. 

“The P_r dox of Ethic. 1] Naturzlism,” by 
Louis Har:p eng-ged in philosophical, 
resecrch <t H rverd College. 


To new subscribers The Register is offer- 


